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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
IMMORAL TENDENCY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

No. 1. 

“Nothing can be of any possible use in this 
world, but as it has a tendency to make men hap- 

°—Rev. D. WiniiaMs. 

Itis roundly asserted by the christian mytholo- 
gist, that itis tohis system of ethics that we owe 
every thing of happiness enjoyed in this life— 
that itis the leading bond of union between man 
and man,and the consolation and support of mis- 
fortune and declining life. Now all this is pre- 
cisely whatis,or has been, asserted of every re- 
ligion, to which human ignorance has given rise ; 
but as it will be readily granted by most of those 
who read these essays, that the pretensions, in 
this respect, of every religion except christiani- 
ty, are false, I shall confine myself, in this ex- 
amination, to the christian mythology (or, if there 
be any difference, religion,) only. I shall en- 
deavour to sift, impartially, its fundamental prin- 
ciples, and expose the influence which these ex- 
ertover humah happiness. I lay noclaim to ori- 
ginality of argument, as the ground has often 
been traversed before; my object is to bring for- 
ward, from various sources, arguments that have 
never yet been refuted, and bring them to bear 
upon the great question before us—the tendency 
of the christian mythology. 

In my present number, I shall examine the 


moral influence of the doctrine of the fall of 


man, and the atonement. If it be found that 
this doctrine proclaim a being destitute of com- 
misseration for human suffering, I shall consid- 
er its immoral tendency established; for if so 
great and glorious a being as a supreme intelli- 
gence, be without this attribute, why should it 
be expected that his creatures would care to pos- 
sess it? A good-natured and merciful God, is 
ever found to have good-natured and amiable 
worshippers; a savage God will be revered by 
savages only. The history of every mytholo- 
gical system will bear us out in this conclusion ; 
the attributes of its rulingdeity are those striven 
after by its worshippers. 


That the being portrayed in the christian 
scheme of man’s fall and redemption, is a being 
destitute of mercy, I shall now undertake to 
show. According to this scheme, a religion is 
presented to the mind of man for its adoption, 


emanating from a being whose power, know- 
ledge and wisdom are absolute. ‘The dispensa- 
tion is not intended to be partial in its nature; it 
is proposed to the whole human race, and the 
penalty of its rejection is eternal death. Now, 
the unlimited power of the being from whom it 
emanated, could have caused its reception to be 
instantaneous and universal; his knowledge 
must have taken cognizance of whatever was to 
happen—for havihg made the machine, he : 
course understood its mode of operation, 

consequently knew how far his religion was 
be received—and his wisdom must have sug- 
gested, if aught of mercy formed’a part of his 
nature, that much misery and suffering to his 
creatures might be prevented, by suiting his 
religion to the whole human family, or the 
whole human family to his religion. But neith- 
er of these obtains, and man is left to persue 
his natural propensities, and be damned for 
them. Now, a God thus destitute of mercy; 
who could have prevented pain and misery, 
eternal and infinite, and would not! is a being 
that cannot be revered without injury to morali- 
ty. It need not be said that though his foro- 
knowledge told him of what would occur to 
man, he yet did not till his fall. How, 1 would 
ask, did he foresee the fate of his creatures, but 
from the manner in which he had designed that 
they should act? If man was free to sin, he 
was free only to do what his creator had willed 
that he should do. ‘To say that a manis a free 
agent—does it say that he is free to do what 
God willed that he should not do? -If it does, 
it destroys God, for if he knew that man would 
disobey him, and could not prevent his disobedi- 
ence, he is not omnipotent. [f he knew this 
and did not care to prevent it, he willed it, and 
willed that man should be damned for following 
the dictates of passions which he himself had 
givenhim. Nothing of the future wasunknown 
to him, and his power to execute was eqtial to 
his will, but he did not prevent sin. He might 
have prevented the fall of man, but he would 
not! Is it not plain, then, that it was a source 
of pleasure to him, that man should commit 
sin, and incur its consequences? And is it not 
equally plain, that the contemplation of such a 
being—one so entirely destitute of mercy— 
cannot but be injurious to the morals of those 
who are taught to revere so merciless a tyrant? 
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‘tion, the character of a Nero or a Caligula?— 
And if not an earthly tyrant, why one so much 
more calculated to inspire imitation, and fami- 
liarize the mind with vice? 

Nor less manifest is the want of mercy of| 
the Deity, displayed in the redemption, as it is| 
called, by means of the death of Christ. If 
the knowledge of Deity be infinite, he knew} 
before the creation of man, that this attempt to 
redeem man would be made; and also must he 
have known, that it would prove ineffectual.—| 
Where then is his justice in thus tampering | 
with the eternal welfare of his creatures? Not} 
to mention his want of mercy, developed in| 
this scheme of man’s fall and redemption, he is 
made to appear a most unjust and criminal be- 
ing—one whom it is no wonder that those who 

, imitate in their actions towards their fel-| 

men. The better views of a supreme in- 
telligence which some entertain, are not deriv- 
ed from revealed, but from what is called natur- 
al religion. . The being worshipped by chris- 
tians, if they derive their notions of him from 
revelation only, is a being entirely destitute of 
mercy and justice, and as such, ought never to 
be presented to the young mind as an object 
worthy of imitation. 

The distinctive charactér of the christian re- 
ligion, is bloodshed. A God who would sacri- 
fice his own son to appease his own wrath, is 
indeed, a revolting spectacle! Throughout the 











FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
CABBALISTIC NUMBERS. 

Among the few sciences ever pretended to by 
the chosen people of God, was the art of divin- 
ing, from the mystic combination of certainnum- 
bers and words. The Jewish doctors, who pro- 
fessed the study of the caballa, supposed that 
they could not only see more in the traditions 
of their nation than was usually conveyed, but 
that they could also scan the future through the 
same traditions. Thus,every thing was turned 
into mystic allegory, and their history, if indeed 
they ever had a name among the ancient na- 
tions of the earth, became a tissue of rodomon- 
tade and absurdity. Not only were their own 
traditions thus mystified and corrupted, but tho 
traditions of others, with whom as a wandering 
nation they mixed, and whose notions they as- 
similated to their own, were subjected to the 
same sortof metamorphosis. Hence the jargon 
of the present Jewish writings, and the impos- 
sibility of even guessing at the original mean- 
ing of a great portion of theircontents. Where 
there was no writien history—and,in the absence 
of all proof, we have no right to suppose that 
there was any—how difficult would it not have 
been, ata late era, to have wrought the mystic 
nonsense into probable history, and yet retained 
its leading features. ‘The result of such an at- 
tempt, we find in the old Testament, 

Although the new dispensation, brought inte 
the world by Christ, was said to fulfill the old, 


Bible, we have, continually, accounts of crime |or that declared by the mouth of Moses, we fixd 


and. bloodshed, sanctioned by the Lord; he is 


that this fulfilment was an improvement only— 


every where depicted as a being delighting in| mounting sometimes to an entire abrogation of 


human sacrifice; and it cannot well be denied, 
that this bloodthirsty character given to him, 


the most distinctive features of the old. Amid 
these changes, however, the science of the cab- 


has ever beena source of much detriment to the | bala underwent but a trifling altoration. New 


morals of his worshippers. 


It is an axiom in|notions, indeed, had been acquired from other 


morals, that the more we are brought to contem-| mythological systems,and these were tobe inter- 


plate vicious objects, the less revolting do they 


woven with the new, but we do not find that the 


become. Crimes, at first viewed with abhor-| general features of the science were departed 
rence, often become less heinous in appear- from. Thus, the Jews hada cabbalism respect- 


ance as we familiarize ourselves to their con-|ing the three hundred and eighteen servants of 


templation—“we first endure, then pity, then 


Abraham, not very materially differing from 


embrace.” But how much more powerful must|one entertained by the early christians. The 
suchan effect be, when produced by the alleged|Jews supposed that the number of these ser- 


actions of one, so great and glorious as a su- 


vants meant no more than one person—Abra- 


preme intelligence must,necessarily,be supposed | ham’s steward, Eliezer, whose name, according 
to be! No wonder then, that christian people|to the value of the Hebrew letters composing 
have ever been found willing to smite, in the|it,stood for three hundred and eighteen: so that 
name of the Lord, “even as the Lord command-| Abraham achieved his victory over the com- 
ed Moses” to do to the Midianites, or as the| bined forces of his enemies, with the assistance 


Lord is said to have done to his own son. 
JULIAN. 


= so 





The credulity of people’s minds construe very | Abraham circumcised 
x ir, 2 " teen, men of his house. But what, therefore, 


natural phenomena into omens. 


. 


of God and Eliezer, only. In the writings at- 
tributed to Barnabas, however, the cabbalism is 
improved thus: “ For the Scripture says, that 


three hundred and eigh- 
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was the mystery that was made known unto|that, to such, either of us should appear of great- 


him?—mark first the cighteen, and next the|er or less authority than we really are. 


three hundred. For the numeral letters of ten! 
and eight are 1 H;-and these denote Jesus.— | 


As 


these are terms of your own prescribing, you 
cannot reasonably object tothem. To “Horace,” 


. | . . . 
And because the Cross was that by which we |then,ncither as a learned Jesuit, nor a “silly lay- 


were to find grace, therefore he adds three hun- | 
dred; the note of which is 'T (the figure of his| 


s 


-_ 


man”,butsimply as F. H. Taylor, l address my- 


elf, in reply to some of his very learned and 


cross.) Wherefore by two letters, he signified |]jberal animadversions upon my lecture recents 


Jesus, and by the third hiscross.” Here is evi-| 
dently a new version of the random 318, made | 
to suit the improved dispensation; the mystical | 
I li T (or 8) having been derived from the Greek 
name of Bacchus, Yrs, or Yxsus, or if we choose 
Jrsus. 

The number 40 seems to have been a favorite 
number among the cabbalists. It occurs so fre- 
quently in the scriptures, that it is impossible to 
suppose that its recurrence is merely a matter 
of chance. ‘The writers of an uncertain and 
confused traditional history, would scarcely hesi- 
tate to use round numbers in designating times 
and events; as we find is generally the case 
throughout the Bible; and among these a fa- 





ly published by him. 

You appeal to my candour to bear you out in 
the assertion “that if Christianity has any exis- 
tence in the world, it is found only in that body 
which was organized by its founder.” Now, 
this is en appeal that I cannot respond to, untill 
you give me some clue by which to determine 
who that founder was. You well know that I 
have devoted more than one of my lectures to 
the question, what was the origin of Christiami- 
ty? and thatin these Jectures 1 have own i 
utter want of evidence affirmative of the positi 
that s:cha person as Christ everexisted. Why 
then do you talkto me about the founder of 
Christianty, unless you have some argument or 


















vorite or cabbalistic number might naturally be | proof to convince me of the real existence of 
expected. There is nonumber used so frequent-|such a being? I admit that your form of reli- 
ly by the writers of the Bible, as forty. Forty | gion should first engage the attention of those 







days, we are told, did the waters of the deluge | 


descend; forty years were the Israclites in the 
wilderness, {said in another part of the Bible to| 


who wouldassai! or vindicate Christianity, but 
on the score of priority only. I havenothing to 
dowith the conflicting doctrines that have ever 







be forty days;) for forty years should no footstep | distracted the church, both catholic and protes- 
pass through Egypt; Ezekiel was commanded |tant, but it is the external evidence of that great 
tolay upon his right side for forty days, to bear | portion of it called catholic—however thet may 






the iniquities of Jerusalem; David slew forty 
thousand of the Syrian horsemen; Esdras was 
not to be sought after for forty days; Mary’s 
purification was of forty days duration; Christ 
was forty days in the wilderness with the Devil, 
and forty days on the earth after his crucifix- 
ion, &c. &c. &e. 

The cabbalistic number three, might also be 
mentioned; but this is a piece of mysticism 
common to almost every ancient system of my- 
thology whose history has descended to us. 

SENEX. 
4 


To F. H. TAYLOR, (alias “HORACE,”) 
Sun-Editor of the St. Louis “Shepherd.” 

Sm:—As you seem to consider it a matter 

of some importance, that my name should make 


have been divided by heresies—with which I 
have to deal: and simply, as I have remarked, 
because of its prior origin. Lattack the old 
stump, and leave the excrescences to fall with it. 

You object to some of my witnesses because 
they are protestant. Now, it seems strange to 
me that the admissions, with regard to vital evi- 
dence, of any learned man, when arguing in fa- 
vour of Christianity—whether catholic or pro- 
testant, as of course, the latter must depend up- 
on the former—should be objectionable because 
of the peculiardoctrinal views of him whomakes 
the admissions. Besides, you have not given 





the least shadow of evidence that these wit- 
nesses have not told the truth. Prove their 
incompetency, as I have proved the incompeten- 
cy of the fathers, and I also will reject them. 



















as conspicuous a flourish in your columns as pos-| But no; this would be too great a task for your 
sible, I hope you will not take it amiss that | in-|“disputing faculty.” Your forte isin denying 
troduce you, in your proper person, to our rea-jevery thing advanced by your opponent, and 
ders, that ifany thing be gainable on either side |disproving nothing. Ishall therefore,consider the 
by the influence of a name, I may not seem to|testimony adduced by Mosheim, Lardner and 
have the advantage of you. For my own part,|others quoted by me, valid, until you produce 
I care not from what source an argument or a|your “whys and wherefores” for rejecting it. 

fact emanate, so that in itselfit be valid,but there |" Independent of the testimony of protestant 
are those who think otherwise,and Iam unwilling | writere,! have adduced abundant eridenee, from 
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the writings of the fathers themselves—or those | tions admitted on the authority of your own 


attributed by the church to them, that the fath-|church history. If it be admitted both by catho- 
ers were not credible witnesses. I repeat it|lics and infidels, that Julian opposed the march 
again and again, and refer any one of compe-|of Christianity, it is not necessary for me to prove 
tent learning to the writings of the fathers to|by any other testimony than your own admis- 
prove my assertion, that with a few exceptions, |sion, that Julian wasa real personage. If you 
the christian fathers of the first four centuries | yourself’ doubt his existence, specify the reasons 
were cither men most grossly ignorant and cred- for your objection. All this quibble, I do as- 
ulous, or forgers and liars by profession. I sure you Sir, tells but badly for your cause. “Be 
have furnished abundant proof of this, and it| honest,” Sir, “be honest.” 
is for those who can, tooverthrow it. You may | You have charged me with falsifying quota- 
tell me, as you do in your last number, that/tions from the fathers, and I have called upon 
certain of the fathers, such as Papias, Irenaeus,! you to make good your charge, or retract it, and 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen,| you have treated my call with silence. ‘Now 
Cyprian, Lanctantius, Eusebius and others, are | you must not take it amiss if retort the charge 
“reprehensible,” and indeed the admission is a/|of falsehood—premeditated and wilfull falsehood— 
very necessary one, but does it lessen the force | upon yourself. Until you have made good your 
of the objection to their general veracity? If, ia ssertion, you must stand convicted of’ the 
church now decide that Eusebius was “re-| \charge. 
hensible” for defending the practice of ly-} I replied tosome of your misrepresentations 
ing, does it render more valid any thing that)of the 14th, inst. in a communication addressed 
Eusebius has said? There isan important con-| to you, but as you gave me to understand that it 
sideration growing out of this admission, and [/ would not be published, notwithstanding your 
wish to enforce it upon your attention; it is this: scemingly very liberal offer in your editorial 
It isupon the authority of Eusebius almost en-| capacity, I caused it to be published in last week’s 
tirely, that church history, previous tothe fourth | Examiner, and shall not go over the ground here. 
century, rests. It is also an admitted fact, that iL will here correct a mistake however, under 
in his “Evangelical Preparation,”Eusebius open-| which you would have me suppose you labour. 
ly defentalgine, whenever the interests of ath You pretend that you have not denied me _ac- 
ligion demand it. Now, I would beg you to con-| cess to your columns, but this is just such a mis- 
sider for a moment the credibility of any testi-|¢akeas you have frequently made before in re- 
mony emanating from such a source. Would lation to matters which you knew to be other- 
not you reject, and very reasonably too, any) wise. My article on theantiquity of the Jew- 
emanating from a protestant author, in fa-|ish nation you say, was not rejected, but was 
vour of his religious views, who should be found | ‘returned with a request to abbreviate it, so that 
guilty of such a practice? If you would not, it would occupy but one column of your paper. 
your “disputing faculty” is merely assumed, to | There were otherobjections stated beside this; 
suit a desperate emergency. —that it was too dry,—that, whether the Jews 
, Upon what grounds you reject the miracu-/as a nation were known to antiquity ornot, wasa 
lous stories of Cotton Mather, while you adhere. ‘question having but little bearing on the truth 
to your own, I cannot perceive. You maysup-' of Christianity, &c. from all of w hich I consider- 
e them tohave been produced by optical ed ita plain case that youdisliked to be confront- 
illusions, but equally strong does the supposi-'ed in your own columns by the evidence that 
tion bear upon you own stories. Authenticate / your hadcalledfor. I therefore refused to ab- 
your miracles ina more incontestable manner | breviate, (particularly as it would not have oc- 
than those of Mather are authenticated, and I ‘cupied one column of nonpareil, the type in which 
will give to your stories the preference of cre-| you have put my lecture,) and the article was 
dence, but not till then. My sole aim was, to notpublished. In addition to this, you refused my 
show that neither are authenticated ina suf. ‘reply of last week, and even did not correct in 
ficient manner, but that if one class was to be! your editorial capacity, the misstatements I had 
received sooner than another, it was that of Ma-! pointed out. Let us hearno more then of your 
ther. “Facts,” indeed proving miracles, ought| boasted liberality. 
to be produced, but how are we to get at them?| ‘I amcalled upon to prove that Justin was the 
By the assertions of men whose giving-of-ton-/first of the fathers to mention Christ. My 
gue has long been a by-word? If such are your) words were: “Justin was the first of the fathers 
Weanenacs, | say in your own words, “away with to assert the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth—at 
them!” least as faras history informs us.” Now this as- 
You frequently call upon me to prove asscr-sertion ig valid, until you produce some writer 
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more ancient than Justin, to prove me wrong. 
If you doubt the authenticity of Justin’s Apolo- 

7, care not. All that is gained by such a 
foubt is on my side of the question, viz: that 
even Justin did not believe the divinity of Jesus 
of Nazareth! 

But the length of this article demands that I 
should bid you adieu for this time. You shall 
hear from me next week. 

Yours, &c. &c. 
J. R. De Preronrarne. 

March 25th, 1835. 





(We this week present our readers with a sheet 
ptinted with better materials than have heretofore been 
used on the Examiner. In commencing this paper, uncer- 
tain whether a liberal periodical could be sustained in the 
West or not, we thought it advisable not to purchace, at 
once, a printing establishment, but to procure the printing 
of itasjob-work. Since then, however, we have become 
convinced that if the nominal patrons of the ExaMINER 
prove true to us, our paper can not only be made to sus- 
tain itself, but to warrant a little more attention tothe me- 
chanical] part of it, than it has heretofore received. We 
have therefore been at some expense to procure new ma- 
terials; and though our friends have not yet done much 
for us since the commencement of the present volume, we 
hope that we shall not, in the end, lose by the expendi- 
ture. 


FUND TO FURTHER THE CIRCULATION OF 
THIS PAPER. 

Some time since, a generous patron, of Christian coun- 
ty, Ky., sent us $20, as a donation, to further the gratui- 
tous circulation of the WesTERN EXAMINER; promising 
at the same time to renew the same annually, should $100 
be raised in like manner, and for the same purpose, by 
others. Another generous individual, a gentleman of 
Carthage, Il., has promised to lessen the $100 by twen- 
ty, and another, of this city, by ten more. Could the bal- 
ance of the sum be raised, almost 100 copies of the Ex- 
amrver would be thrown into circulation, more than it 





now circulates; as, under such circumstances, we should 
regulate the price of each gratuitous copy by the cost of 
press-work and paper only. Can it not be done? 





FROM THEN. Y. FREE ENQUIRER 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

It has been the fashion to speak of the hor- 
rours of the French Revolution as if they were 
an anomaly in the history of man, and blotted 
out the memory of all other cruelties on record. 
Evenin LasCasas’s account he is made to ap- 
ply the epithet of“hideous” to that epoch, and to 
speak ofa“hideous group of men, that he met, 
carrying ahead upon a pike,” in a tone which is 
acither consonant with his feclings at the time, 
nor with e sober estimate of the circumstances 


onreflection. Be it so, that this group of mer 
were hideous ; they did not proceed out of the Re- 
volution, but out of the ancient monarchy : their 
squalidness and frantic gestures were the coun- 
terpart of the finery and haughty airs of the old 
court. The state of degradation of the French 
populace at the time of the Revolution was not 
an argument against it, but the strongst argu- 
ment for it. They wished to better their condi- 
tion, toget rid ofsome part of their “hideous- 
ness,” (moral and physical)—so much light, at 
least, had broken in upon them—and because 
this was denied them, they natuarlly flew into 
rage and madness.—Whose was the fault? Ifa 
‘regiment of soldiers, in smartuniforms, had been 
ordered by an officer, in cold blood, and without 
‘any distortion of features,to fire upon this group of 
| wretched fanatics, there would have been noth- 
‘ing “hideous” in it: so much do we judge by rule 
‘and appearance, and so little by reason! Did 
‘these men parade the streets for nothing? Was 
the voice of justice and humanity stifled? No! 
‘It had now for the first time called so loud, that it 
‘had reached the lowest depths of misery, igno- 
rance, and depravity, and dragged from their 
dens and lurking places men whose aspect al- 
most scared the face of day, and who, having 
been regarded as wild beasts, did not all at once 
belie their character. Is it wonderful that in 
throwing off this ignominy, and in trying to re- 
cover a better form, they were guilty of some 
extravagances and convulsive movements? 

But let us turn to another “hideous” example 
in the annals of the same people, but at a dif- 
ferent period, when monarchy and monkish 
sway were in their “high and palmy state,” not 
shorn of their beams or curtailed of their in- 
fluence by modern discoveries or degeneracy of 
manners. The reign of terror, while it lasted, 
cost the lives of between three and four thousand 
individuals, in the course of less than two years, 
in Paris alone. The massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew cost the lives of seventy thousand Protes- 
tants in eight days throughout France. The fol- 
lowing is Sully’s occount of it, who was partly an 
eye-witness, and narrowly escaped falling a 
victim to it: 

“If I sought to augment the horrour which has 
been generally conceived against a transaction 
so barbarous as was that of the 24th of August, 
1572, too well known by the name of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Ishould enlarge in this place on the 
number, the quality, the virtues, and the talents 
of those who were inhumanly massacred on this 
dreadful day, as well in Paris as throughout 
the rest ofthe kingdom. I should recapitulate 
atleasta partofthe insults, the ignominious 
treatment, and the odious refinements in cruol- 
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ty, which sought, while in the act of consigning 
to death, ‘o inflict a thousand stabs as painful as 
death itself on its unhappy victims. I have still 
in my possession documents containing the proofs 
of the pressing instances which the court of 
France made to the neighbouring courts, to fol- 
low up its example against the Reformers; or at 
least torefuse an asylum to those unfortunate 
people. ButI prefer the honour of the nation to 
the malicious pleasure which some persons 
might derive from a detail, in which they would 
find the names of those who forgot humanity so 
far as to imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
fellow-citizens, and of their own kindred. I 
would willingly bury for ever, ifit were possible, 
the memory ofa day, for which the Divine ven- 
geance has visited France with twenty-six years 
of disasters, carnage, and dismay ; for one cannot 
help judging in this manner, when one reflects 
on all that has happened since that fatal moment 
to the peace of 1598. It iseven with regret 
that I dwell on what regards the prince who is 
the subject of these memoirs, and on what 
touches myself in the transaction. 

“Thad gone tobed betimes the evening be- 
fore. I found myself awakened about three hours 
after midnight by the tolling of the bells and the 
confused cries of the populace. ‘St. Julien, my 
tuto r, rushed out hastily with my valet-de-cham- 
bre, to learn the cause, and I have never since 
heard speak of these two persons, who were 
without doubt, sacrificed among the first to the 
fury of the mob.* I was left alone to dress my- 
self in my bed-room, into which, a few minutes 
after, I saw the master of the house enter, pale 
and terrified. He was ofthe reformed religion, 
and having heard what was in agitation, had 
come to the resolution of going tomass to save 
his life and to protect his property from pillage: 
he came to advise me to do the same, and to take 
me with him, I resolved to try to reach the Col- 
lege of Burgundy, where]I prosecuted my stu- 
dies, notwithstanding the distance from the 
house where I lodged, which rendered my design 
sufficiently hazardous. I dressed myself in my 
scholar’s gown, and taking a large prayer book 
under my arm, I went down stairs.f I wasseized 
with horrour as I entered the street, to see the 
infuriated populace, who thronged from all parts, 


* The upper classes of that day made nojcomplaints of 
the fury of this mob which did their work for them, Mr. 
Maeculloch, in-his Essay on Wages, fstrenuously recon- 
mends it to governments to educate the poor, in order to 
put an end to the fear of mobs, as if they never wanted 
theirassistance. ‘They are notso hard upon their old 
friends, and sometimes require other less exact and more 
expedious tools to work with than political economists! 

+t Young Sully was at that time not“quite 13 years of 


ago. 











and forced open the houses, crying out, “Kill, 

kill, massacre the Huguenots!” and the blood 

which ! saw spilt before my eyes redoubled my 

fright. J fell into the hands of'a corpsde garde, 

who detained me. Iwas questioned: they 

were beginning to maltreat me, when the book 

which I carried was perceived, luckily for me, 

and served me for a safe conduct. I fell twice 

after into the same danger, from which I escap- 

ed by the same good fortune. At length I ar- 

rived at the College of Burgundy. Here I en- 

countered a still greater risk. The porter hav- 

ing twice refused me entrance, I remained in 

the middle of the street at the mercy of an en- 

raged multitude, whose number continually in- 

creased, and who sought eagerly for their prey, 

when I bethought me of asking for the principal 

of the college, whose, name was La Faye,a man 

of worth, and who loved me tenderly. ‘The 

porter, prevailed upon by some trifling piece of 
money which I had put into his hand, agreed to 

go in quest ofhim. This good man made me 

go with him to his room, were two inhuman 

priests, whom I heard speaking of the Sicilian 

Vespers, attempted to snatch me out of his 

hands, with a view to tear me to pieces, saying 

that the order was to kill even infants at the 

breast. All that he could do was to convey me 

with the greatest secrecy to a remote closet, 

where he locked me in. I remained there 

three whole days, uncertain of my fate, and re- 

ceiving no assistance,except through adomestic 

of this charitable man, who came from time to 

time to bring me food.At the end ofthis period,the 

prohibition to kill and pillage having at length 

been published, I was brought out of my cell, and 

almost at the same moment I saw Fevriere and ° 
La Vieville, two archers of the guard, depen- 

dants of my father, enter the college. They 
came to learn what was become of me, and were 

armed, no doubt, to take me away by force 

wherever they might findme. They informed 

my father of my adventure, from whom I re- 

ceived a letter eight days after. He there said 

how much he had been alarmed on my account; 

that his advice was nevertheless that I should 
remain in Paris, since it was not in the choice 

of the prince whom I served to leave it; but that, 
in order not to run any imminent risk, I must 
resolve to do what this prince himselfhad done, 
that is to say, go to mass. 

“The King of Navarre, (Henry IV.) had in 
fact found this the only way to save his life. He 
was awakened with the Prince of Conde, two 
hours before day, by a multitude of archers of 
the guard, who abruptly entered the chamber 
in the Louvre where they slept, and in an inso- 
lent manner ordered them te dress themeelves, 
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and go with them to the king. (Charles IX.) 
They were forbidden to take their swords; and 
as they went out, they saw a party of their gen- 
tlemen massacred before their eyes, without any 
remorse. Charles was waiting for them, and 
received them with eyes anda visage inflamed 
with rage. He commanded them, with oaths 
and blasphemies, which were familiar to him, 
to quit the religion which they had only taken 
up, he said, to serve as a pretext for their rebel- 
lion. The condition to which they had reduced 
these princes, not having hindered them from 
expressing the reluctance they felt to obey this 


mandate, the anger of the king became exces-| 


sive. He told them, in an altered tone, full of 
passion, that he would no longer suffer himself 
to be contradicted in his will by his subjects; 
that they ought to teach others by their example 
to revere him, as being the image of God, and 
to be no longer enemies to the images of his mo- 
ther, [the Virgin Mary]. He concluded by de-| 
claring, that if from this day they did not go to. 
mass, he was determined to have them treated 
as guilty of high treason against the Divine and 
human majesty.” —Memoires de Sully, liv..1,_p. 
69. 

We here see what kings were, and what they 
thought of themselves, little more than two cen- 
turies ago; the spirit that actuated them while 
they had the power, and the pretensions which, 
pampered by ignorance and the freedom from 
all control, made them fancy themselves idols 
set up for the worship and wonder of mankind, 
and, which were never formally set aside till 
the period of the Frenchrevolution. Such was 
their government, such their religion, and such 


a 
oe depend on the goodness of a cause, the re- 
sult would have been different; but the selfish 
| passions are the strongest, and in proportion as 
jan object is pernicious, that is, advantageous to 
‘a few at the expense of the many, is the zeal, 
|union, and perseverance manifested in its de- 
‘fence. The love of power is an instinct—hv- 
manity and justice are idle names. What ty- 
‘rant or slave ever came over to the cause of the 
‘people? Among the latter, how many have been 
| found faithful? One, or two, orthree. But the 
| wounds inflicted on either side were nearly fatal ; 
‘nor is it to be expected, that the scars shall ever 
wear out! [‘To BE CONTINUED.] 
—D+o— 
FROM THE EXPOSITOR. 
“MOBOCRACY.” 

Another case of “mobocracy” has recently oc- 
curred in Cincinnati. It was at the dedication 
ofthe Catholic Chapel in thatplace. The Cin- 
cinnati Journal gives the account as follows. - “It 
appears that Dr. Alexander Duncan (a member 
of the Ohio Senate,) happened to be standing in 
the street through which the procession passed, 
and not aware that the rules of their church re- 
quire every person to uncoverhis head in the 
presence of the bishop on such occasions, he ne- 
glected to take off his hat. On the arrival of 
the procession opposite to where he stood, he 
was requested to uncover his head immediate- 
ly. He replied that he was in a public street, 
and that how muchsoever he respected the forms 
and ceremonies of the catholic religion, it ill 
comported with his dignity as an American citi- 
zen to do homage toany man. On saying this 
hewas immediately surrounded by a large num- 
ber of those in the procession, his hat forcibly 











their laws; such they would fain continue, if the 
world would have let them. It was to reduce 
this power, and to abrogate the forms in which it 
still resided like a public plague, constantly 
tainting and thwarting that influence of man- 
ners and opinion which sat as a suppliant on the 
lowest step of an absolute throne, and alone 
tamed its will and checked its pride, that the 
French Revolution was commenced; as it was 
to the infatuated determination to restore and 
revive those unjustifiable forms and pretensions, 
that its principal mischiefs were owing. Some 
of that baseness and fierceness, and want of in- 
telligence, which they had for so many years fos- 
tered, had no doubt its share in the endeavours 
tooverturn them. The struggle wasa long and 
arduous one ; but it was worth the price of blood 
and gold it cost, for it was a struggle whether 
half'a dozen individuals should be more, and all 
the rest of the species, (with an exception of a 
given number, to whom they granted letters-pa- 
tent of gentility,) less than men. Did the suc- 


torn from his head, his clothes torn, and him- 
self beaten in a most shocking manner, 

Several other persons who had the hardihood 
to stand in the presence of a foreign bishop with 
their hats on, shared the same fate with Dr. 
Duncan.” 

SS 
FROM THE PORT FOLIO, 

Many centuries ago, there was celebrated in 
the city of Beauvais, the Ass’s Festival or Holy- 
day, in order to represent to the life, the flight 
of Mary into Egypt. For this purpose, the 
clergy of the Cathedral being assembled, they 
selected from amongst several that were pre- 
sented to them, the most beautiful damsel, who 
being placed upon an Ass, richly caparisoned, 
was thus conducted as it were in triumph from 
the principal church to that of St. Stephen 
where the young maid and her donkey were 
introduced into the chance], and placed on the 
right side ofthe altar. In the course of the ser- 
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vice performed on this occasion, the chaunts 
were interrupted at intervals with an hin haw in 
imitation of the ass’s braying, which was loudly 
articulated by the whole congregation; and at 
the close of the mass, the deacon, instead of the 








If the community were to take away the mil- 
lions paid in salaries to the priests, they would 
all,in one year’s time, say the whole story was 
the most absurd and fraudulent fable ever invent- 
ed by man, orbelieved by the gaping multitude ; 





“it missa est,” uttered three loud brays, which 
were immediately re-echoed by his auditors. 
Butthe sublimest part of this famous ceremony | 
was the hymn chaunted on the occassion which 
as a great curiosity, I shall give at full length; 
being handed down to posterity, by Charles du 
Cange, the French antiquary, who preserved | 
the extraordinary morceau from a manuscript Of | 
upwards of 500 years old. 


HYMN. 


LATIN. TRANSLATION. 

1 Orientis partibus 1 From the easterncountry, 
Adventavitetfortissimus, This Ass is arrived, 
Pulcher et fortissimus, Comely and stout, 
Surcinus Aptissimus. And fittest to bear a load. 


2 Of pace he was slow, 
Unless one had a stick, 
And hissides were prick’d 
By a spur. 


2 Lentus erat pedibus, 
Nisi foret baculus, 
Et cum in clemibus, 
Pugneret aculeus. 


3 HicincollibusSichem 3 He was on Sichem’shills, 
Jam metribiussub Reuben: Bred up and fed by Reuben 
Transit par Jordanem, §Andcrossingthe Jordan, 
Salertin Bethlehem. Ie leaped into Bethlehem. 


4 Lo! withhislongears, 
The son of the yoke-bearer : 
A charming Ass! 
The king of the Asses! 


4 Ecce magnisauribus 
Subjugatis filius 
Asinus egregius ; 
Asinorum Dominus. 


5 Saltuvincithinnulos, 5 Heout-runsthe young fawn 


Damas et capreolos; The deerand the kid— 
Super dromedarios And surpasses in swiftness 
Veloz Midianos. The dromedariesof Midian 


6 Aurum de Arabia, 6 Thegold from Arabia, 
Thus et myrrham de ‘The frankincence and 
Saba, myrrh from Saba, 
Tulit Ecclesia, Were bro’t into the church, 
Virtus Asinaria. By virtue of the Ass. 


7 Dum trahit vebicula, 7 While heisyok’dtothecart 


Multa cum sarcinula, § Withaheavy burden, 
Tlius mandibula, His jaws grind, 
Dura terit pabula. A hard food. 


8 The barley with its ears, 
And the thistle are it food ; 
The cotn from the straw, 
By him is devided in the 

trough. 


8 Cum aristis hordeum 
Comedit et carduuin, 
Tuticum a palea 
Segregat in area. 


9 Say amen, Oh! gentle Ass! 
Now filled with grass. 
Repeat, Oh! repeat amen, 
And now despise old forms. 


9 Amen dicasasine 
Jam satur de gramine, 
Amen, amen itera ; 
Aspernare vetera. 


on 


Locke rightly observes, ‘*Every sect, as far as reason 
will help them, gladly use it; when it fails them, they cry 
out, ‘it is matter of faith, and above reason.’ ”’ 


It is only by showing men the truth, that they can ap- 
preciate its value, and find motives for cultivating it. 


the most absurd superstition which devout ig- 
norance or cunning and impudence could invent, 
effrontery preach upas a doctrine, or simple cre- 
dulity accept as a creed. 

Those possessed of power, find, in the moral 
depravity of society, a guarantee of their acci- 
dental pre-eminence ; they would think their po- 
litical existence indanger if there were less 
vice and more virtue around them. 
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